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The effect of the war on schools is difficult to predict. Higher 
institutions will certainly suffer a falUng off in numbers and some 
which are on an insecure financial basis will un- 
the School doubtedly collapse. The lower schools have suffered 
through the draft, through the reorganizations that 
are going on in the economic world, and through loss of many 
officers, so that faculties and whole school systems will be in many 
cases very different in September from what was planned at the 
close of school. 

The subject-matter of instruction in all schools will be influenced 
by the war. Special studies in European history and geography 
are eagerly sought, and, on the practical side, home economics and 
engineering and technical courses are likely to be full of young 
people preparing to contribute their share to the life of the nation. 

One of the most notable moves by way of a national use of the 
educational machinery of the country is that inaugurated jointly 
by Mr. Hoover and Commissioner Claxton in their preparation of 
a series of lessons on good citizenship and intelligent conservation. 
These lessons are to be published by the Bureau of Education in 
form for immediate use in the schools. They will consist of read- 
ings on a large range of topics of an economic and social character. 
They will aim to show how the whole machinery of modern society 
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has grown up around the efforts of man to satisfy his needs. Some 
of the commodities which men need are suppUed by nature; others 
are created by human effort. In the production and distribution 
of the things which men need there has been evolved an organized 
co-operative society which children must understand. 

The lessons will appear once a month in the form of bulletins 
from the Bureau of Education. They will supply an element which 
has been vaguely recognized as needed in the school curriculum. 

It is expected that the President of the United States will lend 
his influence to the movement and that school officers in all parts 
of the country will see the importance of meeting with a timely 
course of this kind the demand for a co-operation on the part of the 
school in the cultivation of a new sense of national responsibility. 

From the Journal of Providence, Rhode Island, is clipped the 
following statement: 

With the opening of school next September, Providence will 
The Junior p^j. j^^^ operation three junior high schools, a step looked upon 
mg c 00 , j.jjg authorities as the most important in years in the develop- 
in the East ^ . ^,, -^ , . ^. , ,• 

ment of the city s educational policy. 

Only the beginnings of the new system can be made at this time, because 
of the many fundamental changes necessary in present methods, which, for 
various reasons, must be made gradually. The school officials, however, are 
definitely committed to the plan, and it will be worked out to cover the whole 
city as rapidly as possible. 

The junior high-school idea involves breaking up the educational scheme 
of long standing of having eight years of elementary training in the grammar 
and primary schools and four years more in the high schools, and substitutes 
for this a six-year course in elementary schools, three years in the junior high 
school, and three years in the senior high school. 

This plan, which is now common in the West and is rapidly coming into use 
in the East, serves two purposes, according to Superintendent of Schools 
Winslow. It provides a better education for children who leave school at an 
early age than they can now be given in the grammar schools, and it provides 
a desirable transition school between the grades and the high schools, making 
the change easier for those who are to continue their studies. 

Plans now being worked out by Superintendent Winslow call for the crea- 
tion of junior high schools for next fall in the John Howland, Charles Street, 
and Laurel Hill Avenue buildings. Changes in the curriculum to meet the new 
conditions are being prepared and other steps taken to put the plan into effect. 
The children in these three school districts who finished their elementary 
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training last month and who would ordinarily go to the high schools this fall, 
will be kept at their old buildings, in accordance with the scheme. 

Additional jimior high schools wiU be opened in the future as room for 
them can be provided. When the plan is in working order, the elementary 
schools of the city will consist of six grades of a year each. The present seventh 
and eighth grammar grades will be abolished as such and, combined with the 
present high-school Freshman year, will constitute the junior high-school period. 

Superintendent Winslow is of the opinion that great benefits to the pupils 
will result from the change. Three distinct courses of study will be open to 
children in the junior high school, one of them designed to meet the needs of 
those who are to continue into the senior high school and the other two 
developed especially for the many whose schooling will end with the junior 
high school. 

The course for those to attend the senior high schools later will be largely 
literary. One of the courses for pupils who are to go to work will consist of 
industrial training, fitting children for places in manufacturing plants, while 
the other wiU be a commercial course, designed for those who wish to learn 
office work. Each course will be so planned, Mr. Winslow states, that it wiU 
provide, in so far as the time of training allows, a well-rounded education in 
the particular branch of work selected. 

The courses at Technical High School and the new commercial high school, 
to be established when the new high-school building is erected, will be so 
arranged, Mr. Winslow says, as to offer continuation work to junior high- 
school children who have taken the industrial or commercial course and, finding 
that they are able to stay in school longer, desire to attend the senior high schools. 

A complete revision of the present classification of teachers and their 
ratings, changes in equipment, and many other variations from the present 
system will be necessary before the new plan can be effective all over the city, 
Mr. Winslow states, and will have to come about gradually. It will probably 
be several years, it is said, before the new system will be in complete operation 
here. 

From St. Louis comes the following: 

Purchase of the Manual Training-Smith Academy property in St. Louis 

for $300,000 inaugurates the junior high-school movement in 

Wh^h^i the Mississippi Valley with an impetus that presages a tre- 

• Ii. irr i mendous growth within a few years. For several years 
in tne West /• 1 1 1. . 1 , 1 • 

students of school conditions have been working on plans that 

will fix the curriculum of the modem school along the line of child development, 
rather than run counter to it. 

The idea embodied in the establishment of the junior high school is to 
allow the pupil, as he reaches that stage in life when he thinks of Ufe prepara- 
tion, to form ideas as to what he shall do, and then to allow him a greater 
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opportunity to test his fitness for the trade, profession, or occupation as well 
as it can be done in the school. 

To do this the St. Louis school authorities will follow the Unes that have 
been suggested by those who have strongly advocated a differentiation of 
school study along modern democratic lines. As a step in line with that policy, 
the new school, which will be inaugurated with the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, will provide for an intermediate school between the high school and 
the grammar grades. As constituted in the past, the grammar schools have 
maintained eight grades, requiring eight years, under normal conditions, for a 
pupil to finish and prepare for the high school. 

The junior high school, so far as it can be applied through the establishment 
of only one school as a test of the system, contemplates taking two years — the 
seventh and eighth grades — from the public school and the Freshman year, 
or ninth grade, from the high school, and constituting the junior high school. 

Under this plan there wiU remain, in those districts affected by the plan, 
a six-year course in the grammar schools, three in the junior high school, and 
three in the high school. In the number of years required to finish the public- 
school system from the kindergarten to the last year of the high school there 
will be no difference. The difference is in the system of treatment of students 
and in the arrangement of the public-school course along scientific and demo- 
cratic lines. 

The idea is by no means local, nor is it entirely new, for several of the 
larger cities have experimented in the idea; and there is a constant veering 
toward the plan. Boston, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, are a few 
of the larger cities that have undertaken the plan, and in every instance it has 
been found that the rearrangement has been conducive to greater attendance 
as well as to greater preparation for the child's life-work. 

Educational work along the Unes of the junior high school among the 
superintendents in St. Louis and in other cities had been carried on by Ben 
Blewett, St. Louis superintendent of instruction. Since his recent death the 
propaganda has been carried on by his successor. Dr. J. W. Withers, with even 
more fervor, if that has been possible. 

The idea on which the junior high-school theory is based is especially 
applicable to industrial centers, but it is by no means confined to those centers. 
But since all of the larger cities are industrial centers, the plans worked out 
have been in contemplation of industrial conditions. It means to build up a 
condition in consonance with the growth of the normal child, to supplement 
the desires of the child affecting his after-life rather than to force him to accept 
a curriculum whether or not it appeals to him. 

Dr. Withers, taking the same view of the matter that has been taken by 
leading educators throughout America and Europe, believes that the pubUc 
schools should provide an educational system that goes along with the child 
and does not run counter to him. It is not only conducive to greater interest 
in the school work, but also, as shown from the records in other cities that 
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have tried out the plan, it increases the length of the time that a child wiU 
attend school. 

With the adolescent period, from twelve to fourteen years, the child's views 
change, and he begins thinking more of equipment for Ufe-work. Under the 
old system he has had no opportunity under which he or she might study with 
a view to specifically fitting himself so as to better qualify for some vocation. 
The new arrangement will enable the child to think exactly along the lines of 
preparation for life. It will enable him to find himself, and thereby better to 
equip himself for work before he leaves the public school. 

Under the educational and labor laws of most states, a child must remain 
in school until he is fourteen years of age before he can go out for work. In 
some it is sixteen. This is about the age when the vast majority of them in 
the past have completed the grade schools, and with that change from the 
lower to the high school there has been an unsettlement in the mind of the 
child. He is at the age at which he might find work, and in thousands of 
instances he has been permitted by his parents, even where the parent did not 
need the support of the child, to go to work sooner than necessary. He also 
has gone to work earlier than would have been necessary if the course of study 
had been so arranged as to appeal to the child rather than to create the chasm 
between the two branches of the school system. 

The junior high-school plan is explained on the basis that, if the child is 
interested in the intermediate work before the time arrives for him to change 
schools, he will not leave when he has completed the eighth grade, but will 
continue at least until the junior high-school course is completed. That will 
give him one year more of work. But surveys made by various educational 
departments throughout the country have shown that the percentages of 
increase in attendance in the high schools, where the junior high-school work 
has been inaugurated, has been phenomenal. 

Almost without exception the child interested in work more to his liking, 
as a result of the jimior high-school work, remains in school to the completion 
of the ninth-year work to a larger degree than he did prior to the installation 
of the new system. A materially larger percentage, also, interested in the 
work, and missing the great change from the common- to the high-school course, 
enters the senior high school and continues the Hne of work started in the 
jimior high school. 

In the latter school the boy or girl has an opportunity to find himself or 
herself. There is an opportunity for vocational research, and the child is able 

thus to experiment along lines that appeal to him Then when he does 

leave school and go to work, he has broader fundamental knowledge of the 
work in which he engager, and is thus able to make more rapid progress. At 
the same time he has advanced in vocational knowledge, and also has acquired 
more of what the teachers call cultural knowledge. 

St. Louis' venture is along the line of experimentation. It will not be 
inaugurated throughout the city, but in certain districts where congested 
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high-school buildings make it imperative that some relief be afforded. At the 
same time that the relief is afforded, through the purchase of groimds and 
school buildings which have been used for vocational work, it enabled 
Dr. Withers and the Board of Education to try out the plan that has been 
successful in Rochester, Cleveland, Boston, Columbus, and possibly one 
hundred other cities of the coimtry. 

This is not an effort to chronicle all that has happened in the 
schools of Chicago during the summer. The mayor's new board is 
seated and doing business. There is a new business 
Schools manager and a new attorney. The statistician of the 

old board, dismissed by the president of that board, is 
back without a title. Policemen have been on guard before and 
after meetings. There have been bitter accusations and counter- 
accusations. It is safe to say that the board does not enjoy pubUc 
confidence. It is correct to say that the old board did not. It is 
to be hoped that the new board will gain pubUc confidence. In the 
meantime it has much to learn about schools. 

Superintendent Shoop was re-elected by both boards for a 
period of four years. Under the new law he has some powers. 
He made an effort in his nominations to the new board to bring 
about a reorganization of his official family. 

One large and notable advance which he recommends is the 
creation of a department to be known as the "department of edu- 
cational standards, measurements, and statistics." This is to be 
in charge of an assistant superintendent and is to undertake, if the 
new board permits its organization, a series of new functions, such 
as renovating the antiquated record system and studying the 
curriculum and the results of school work. Chicago will, it is to 
be hoped, join the fifteen or twenty cities which have bureaus of 
statistical study. This is a move in the direction of a solution of 
some of Chicago's school problems. Up to date no one has known 
at the board rooms whether the rate of promotion in Chicago is 
good, bad, indifferent, abnormal, or pecuUar. There is promise in 
this new department of a new kind of discussion. The board 
still has the matter under consideration as the Journal goes to 
press. 
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We venture the prophecy that Wisconsin will bitterly regret 
this legislation. It is un-American, undemocratic, unwise, and 
unheedful of a great deal of experience. Germany has 
Goes Astray tried the experiment of dividing her schools and her 
people, and we are as a nation committed to utter and 
relentless opposition to the caste system fostered by any such 
scheme. If the head of a committee of the manufacturers' asso- 
ciation believes that it is possible to commit a great commonwealth 
like Wisconsin for any great length of time to this kind of doctrine, 
it is our belief that he is ignorant of history, school organization, 
and practical democracy. He has expressed his views in the pages 
of this Journal, because it has been our policy that all comers 
should be heard. Fortunately the state of Illinois would not listen 
to his theory or his proposals for legislation. That Wisconsin has 
acted on his teachings is a social phenomenon difficult to under- 
stand when»one crosses the southern boundary of the state. In 
IlUnois the teachers' association killed a proposal for a dual school 
system and is sure to do the same again, if need arises. IlHnois is 
in this matter in agreement with the majority of the other states. 
Wisconsin will some day come back. We shall welcome her in the 
name of a harmonious American policy of a larger education for all. 

In the meantime it is our sad duty to record as news Wisconsin's 
departure from the path of simple American democracy. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the bill are now the law: 

3. Said board: (i) Shall have control over all state aid given under sec- 
tions SS3P-I to 553P-I5, inclusive, and section 20,33, of the statutes; (2) shall 
meet quarterly and at such other times as may be found necessary; (3) shall 
elect its own officers; (4) shall report biennially; (5) may employ a. director 
of vocational education and assistants for the development and supervision of 
the work of industrial education provided for in this act, and all accoimts for 
such salaries shall be certified by the secretary of said board to the secretary 
of state; (6) shall inaugurate and determine the organization, plans, scope, 
and development of industrial education in the state. 

4. The provisions of the Act of Congress, approved February 23, 1917 
(Public No. 347, 64th Congress), entitled "An Act to provide for the promotion 
of vocational education; to provide for co-operation with the states in the 
promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades and industries; to 
provide for co-operation with the states in the preparation of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects; and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure," are 
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hereby accepted. The State Board of Industrial Education is designated as 
the board for the state of Wisconsin to co-operate with the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education in the execution of the provisions of the United States 
act and is hereby empowered with full authority so to co-operate. The state 
treasurer is hereby designated custodian of all funds allotted to this state 
from the appropriations made by said Act, and he shall receive and provide 
for the proper custody and disbursement of the same in accordance with said 
Act. 

Section SS3p-2. i. Schools created under sections SS3p-i to 553P-1S, 
inclusive, shall be known as vocational schools. The laws relating to agricul- 
tural schools and the PlatteviUe mining trade school shall remain imafifected 
by said sections. 

2. All positions except that of director of vocational education shall be 
filled by civil service examination as provided by sections ggo-i to 990-32, 
inclusive. 

Section 553P-4. i. The local board of industrial education of every city, 
village, or town shall report to the common coimcil, or in case of cities having 
commission form of government to the commission, or to the village or town 
clerk at or before the first d^y of September in each year, the amoimt of money 
required for the next fiscal year for the support of all the schools estabUshed 
or to be established under sections SS3p-i to 553P-15, inclusive, in said city, 
village, or town, and for the purchase of necessary additions to school sites, 
building operations, fixtures, and supplies. 

Denver has gone to the root of its school troubles and has by 
an exercise of the "recall" removed from office those who attempted 

to subordinate the schools to politics. Last May 
Recall enough new members were elected to the Board of 

Education to constitute a majority. On August first 
the task was completed. The Rocky Mountain News, of that date, 
printed the following editorial comment: 

In the first place, the result routed from the Board two men wholly unfit 
for the positions, who had no conception of their responsibiUties to the public, 
who had entered into a low-down deal to use the public schools to advance 
their own personal and political interests, and who had attempted to clamp 
upon the taxpayers and teachers an outworn method of management that had 
brought the educational system to a low ebb and left school buildings dangerous 
to life and health. 

With another member, who secured a temporary respite by clinging to the 
horns of the judicial altar, they conspired to depose the superintendent of 
instruction, for no other reason than that he refused to be a party to their 
schemes and insisted upon conducting school affairs on a businesslike, above- 
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board manner. The triumvirate, that has been broken on the wheel of public 
resentment, engaged Superintendent Cole in the mistaken belief that he would 
be its tool after his election. When they discovered their mistake, they used 
illegal methods to get rid of him. But, fortimately for the educational system, 
the people became aware of what was going on in the Board and took the first 
opportunity to punish the guilty ones. 

A responsible, reputable Board of Education is now in control of school 
affairs in this city for the first time in a number of years. 

This news item prompts a repetition of the comment made in 
this Journal after the May election. A strong, straight superin- 
tendent can win even in a bitter political fight if necessary, because 
the people want good schools and will in the long run get them. 

The following news item appeared in a Pittsburgh paper on 
Tuesday: 

A school where there are no textbooks, no lessons assigned, no home study, 
no teaching of the "Three R's" as formal subjects, was advocated by Dr. J. L. 
Meriam, of the Teachers' College of the University of Missouri, 
bcnool ^ j.jjg gj.gj. ^£ ^ series of lectures at the University of Pitts- 

burgh yesterday. His subject was "Education for Adulthood 
and Efficiency in Childhood." He said in part: 

"There is no reason for a textbook in geography in the fourth grade, for 
example. Textbooks are a great nuisance and a very great waste of money. 
The taxpayers should come down on all fours for this waste in textbooks. 
When the teacher assigns a lesson, she assumes a child won't work unless he is 
made to work. There is too much lugging of books to and from school. They 
are seldom studied at home. 

"School environment is made by adults without due consideration for 
boys and girls. Outside, school boys and girls are extremely active. They 
are not permitted to be in school. The repression of the school is the depres- 
sion of the boy and girl. 

"The school desk is out of place in school, where the child should be active. 
It is as much out of place in the school as it would be in the home. No parent 
would permit the school desk to be brought into the living room at home and 
compel the boy or girl to sit at it for long periods of time." 

The editorial writer saw it and on Wednesday contributed his 
views as follows: 

If only some of the ideas of modem educators could be carried out, instead 
of having their sweetness wasted on the desert air, this would be a happier 
world for the small boy. One lecturer declares grammar should be dropped 
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from the curriculum. Another advocates go-as-you-please spelling for all. A 
third believes no restraint should be placed upon little pupils in the classroom, 
but would have them converse or play as suits their inclination. A University 
of Missouri professor has come all the way to Pittsburgh to attack the use of 
textbooks in school. "There is no reason for a textbook in geography in the 
fourth grade, for example. Textbooks are a great nuisance and waste of 
money. The taxpayers should come down on all fours for this waste in text- 
books." 

Socrates, it is true, and many of the world's greatest educators, taught 
without books. Pupils simply sat at their feet and listened to the flow of 
wisdom. Philosophy particularly lends itself to this mode of instruction. But 
every teacher is not a Socrates. Textbooks really are needed more by the 
teachers than by the scholars, but it would be interesting to know how even 
the latter could progress in such a subject as arithmetic, for instance, without 
a printed guide for reference. It is as true today as when it was spoken that 
there is no royal road to learning. Most of the "short cuts" that seem so 
alluring turn out to be nothing of the kind. No modern devices can make the 
gaining of a solid education anything but good, hard, honest work. It need 
not be unpleasant work. The mind no more than the body can be trained and 
made fit for the battle of life without strenuous exercise. "Textbooks a great 
nuisance." So are schools, from the average youngster's viewpoint. We have 
not yet heard a suggestion for their abandonment, but that doubtless will be 
the next thing on the program. 

Perhaps the editor has made further comment unnecessary. 
One is tempted, however, to call attention once more to the fact 
that the textbookless school exists in Europe. There the teacher 
lectures even to little children. American schools have used books. 
From the first American schools have been reading schools. The 
reason for this is that the Puritans thought — and quite properly 
as the event shows — that those who read for themselves will be 
independent in forming opinions. To be sure, textbooks may be 
abused, but so may the English language. 



